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ABSTBACr 

In this paper, 3ata collected f tci tuo lidyeGtern 
schools, one opeh and one traditional^ y€r€ cellared to dcteriine 
differences in pedaqoqical tecbniques, ccotinet of teachers* york, 
teacher participation in decision^iakinq ai&d scbcci pclic}, afid 
frequency of staff coiiunication* ^Schocl prcfil€E (nciqhfccrbood 
coiposi€ion, student' characteristics, etc.) uere latched as cXcsely 
as yas possible in a sinqle school district* QQestionnaircs^sent to 
teachers, professional staff leibers cod all aides haO" a recpcase 
rate of one hundred percent* tfaroaqh statistical analysis* the 
folloyinq results yere t«ibalated: (1) open schocls tanked high in the 
index of open classrpoi lethods and personalized curricnlm* nhile 
traditional schocls ranked hiqh in the index of traditional classrooi 
sethods and prescribed curricQlui; (2) teachers^ jucrk ya£ icre 
routine in traditional schools than in cpen fchccls; (3) teachers in 
open schools bad lucb qreater participation in strategic and vcrk 
decisions; (U) teachers in both schools reported a qeneraL lack cf 
close supervisory ccnttol, but traditicral schccls bad a qreater 
eiphasis on rules and procedures; and |5) frequency cf attendance at 
coiiittee seetinqs and contacts' yith staff ^^re significantly greater 
at open schools* In conclusion, it is fcund that tb^ tyo types of 
schools do tend to differ, both io tens of their tecbniq^ics and the 
deqree of oniforiity of the teachers* %crk* (Anthor/fil) 
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since the baste task characteristics* Ke*, pedagogical techniques, 
of an open school differ from those of a traditional school. It Is 
reasonable to assume that the organizational structure of the two types' 
of schools witJ differ* Educational researchers have compared the 
differences In educational techniques In the-two types of schools, but 
very M ttte researct\ attention has been given to differences In their 
^social structure, conmunl cat Ion patterns and decision making processes- 
The present paper discusses the effects that differences In educational 
techniques have for the format organization of two ctementar/ schoo4s« 
one traditional and the othei" an open schooK 

^ Pripr Studies ^ 

Students in an open school are supposed to be related to the educa* 
tional process on the basis of Individual Interests and needs, rather 
than on age or grade rank* literature on the open school concept ^ 
^emphasizes a personalized curriculum for the student, with the Indivi- 
dual's unique interests and abilities as the focal point of the'learning 
process (Crary, 1971; SItberman, I97l), The assumptfon Is that this 
creates ^ low level of uniformity In the ^organlzat Ion 's tasks*' Work with 
students under these conditions takes on an open'ended character, A 
uniform ^et of operating procedures are difficult to apply, cither to 
particular groups of individual students, or across the various teaching 
roles In the school* ^Research on other types of organizations suggests 
that this lack of a unl form ihethod of carrying out teaching respCKis ib 1 1 1 - 
ties s'hould have direct consequences for the structure and process of 
the school as a whole, , 



Burns and Statker (t96|) found t^^o types of ftj^ tn thctr stu^ of 
Innovation tn British tndustrtot organi ^fattens * O^a type, which t^cy 

characterized as 'Vnechanlsttc", was organized arounjl ft stable sot of work 

I"; 

condttlofis* The other Identified as *'organl c*\ was i oirgani zed to handle 
rondltlons of change* The^mcchanlstlc firms, the) rj tibseardr showed, were 

character! zed by a rtgtd breakdown of duties iTito funi|rtlonat specialties^ 

,1 

had precise definitions of duties^ responsibilities dfid power, and a 
welt developed command hierarchy through which Informjatlon filtered up 
and decisions and Instructions, down. These firms fit the traditional 

"model of a bureaucracy. The other type of 'firm, the^, "organic", was 
cbaracterlz'ed as frorc adaptive, with jobs I^icklng In Iformal definition^ 

, and communications Up and down the hle>^rchy more In the nature of consul 
tatlon than of the passing up of hrformatlon and the receiving of order$. 

Perrow (1967) formal Ized^^<fiis distinction with Lis routine, non- 
roytlne technology pafitdfgm. He defined technalogy as the manner In 
which transformations are made In the clients or ^theEmaterl at worked on 
by the organization* He hypothesized that a non-rout^Ine technofogy* 
Ke.T one In. which the characteristics of the client varied and for 
which there were no standard operating procedures to bring about the 
desired change In the client, made for^f^Igher levels of discretion^ a 
less hierarchical ^^trucCure, greater levels oT IftformaJ* conmunlcation, 
and les^ formalized roles,* In effect, he expects a structure and process 
similar to^ the*organIc flrms^ that Burns and Stalker stUftled* Examples 
would Include work with exotic. metals or -psych t atrl c c^$es* On the 
other hand, he postulated that organizations with a routine technology, 
I-e,, those in which clients were perceived as basically similar, and 
with a standard set of operating procedures to transform theni,>ouId have 



much more forma) coimunlcatlon patterns, more format I zed roles, tower 
levels of discretion and would be more hierarchical In structure. This 
type of crcjanlzatlon would be similar to those characterized by Burns 
and Stalker as mcchanls^tlc. Examples of work\ln such organizations might 
)m:lude producing screws or ^pgramed learning: ^ 

Hage*Snd Aiken (|969) tested Per row's paradigm Ip s6clal service 
organizations and found 'that the greater the perceived routlneness of 
the tasks In an organization, the greater the tendency toward ceatrallza^ 
t)on of decision making* the lower the tevel of staff participation In 
decisions about policies and their own work* and greater formalization 
of rules, Job descriptions and greater job specificity, tt can be Infer^- 
red then, from this research on the routines? of technology, that open 
schools, with their personalized or lerrtat Ion , etc, , should be more non* 
routine than traditional schools with their emphasis upon the educating 
of students^^ large groups on the basts of'age an<J grade level. Therefore, 
we would exp<;ct that the structure and process In the two schools should 
differ. 

• . J . 

Hypotheses 

Based upon the above research we expect the follpwlnlg relation* 
ships to hold: * ^ . ^ 

\s open schools should have a different set of ^dagdglcal techni* 
ques than traditional Schools, since the former emphas Izes teaching 

students on the basis of Individual Interests and needs, and the latter 

■J 

empha5la;es the ^teachlng of groups on the^ basis of age and^grade level; 

2, teachers in open schools should rep^t^that theVr work ts W';s 
routine than the teachers In the Cradtcfonal school do, primarily :.ecause 



of the difference In pedagogtcat technttiucs ; ^ 

3^. teachers In open schools should report greater participation in 
decisions about their work and about the policies of Che school thdn the 
teachers In the traditional schools* because the tasks and general opera- 
tion of open schools depend more on the development of a shared sct>of 
goals and objectives than, upon a systematic division of duties and 
responsibilities; 

open s<Jtoo^s should be les;; formalized In thel r organizational 
structure than traditional schools, primarily because the staff In the 
former need to be granted the latitude and discretion necessary to work 
with the varied Interests and needs of individuals jind small groups of 
students; 

5- open schools should evidence a greater overall frequency of 
conmunic^tlon among staff than a traditional school* as a means of 
maintaining coordination and control. 

Methodology 

Data Was collected ^|Dm one open school and one traditional school 
In aJarge mldwestern city." Size of school* neighborhood composition and 
characteristics of students were matched as closely as was possible In a 
single school district. 8oih schools had pupils Tn kindergarten through 

' V ' * • ' ^ j 

the sixth graded* and each had ten regular classroom teachers. The open 

^ • ^. ' 

school had been In operatl^^for about seven months wbeVi the study took 

* " '_ 

place. ."Prior to that It had bqen a traditional school. When It became 
an open School, students from a much tarter area^werc allowed to attend 

that school If they wished. The majority of the teachers In the open - ^ 

If 

school had taught In, the same school prior to It being changed. 



^ In t>oth schools a thirteen page questionnaire was sent to aM full 
time teacher*t,^to proftss loria I t;taf ^members who worked twenty hours a 
week or *TK>re In the schoot * as»d to alt alder,. There was a one hundred 
percent rcspoo^e rate tn the .two coo^partson schools. Data from a l ful^ 
time staff and aides from three schools was used; tn the devctoptnent of 
the pedagogical factors, Including a larger, continuous progress primary 
school. ^ 

/ 

' Measures ^ 

Haasurement of techniques 

- ' - r 

The pedagogical differences between the open and the traditional 
school were measured, by a^^et of 1 tcins, designed l6 allow teachers to 
Indicate the way In which they carried out tjiGlr teaching activities. 
These I cems were constructed on the basis of the then a>^nab}c Iltcra^ 
\ ture on open schools (Bussis t Cittendcn, 1970; Sllbcrman, !97t). 

U^lng an orthogonal factor rotation procedure and following Ha jian*! 
(19.67) Summary on Thurs tone ' s dcclstorv rules for determining the t^cms 
loading on each fac^r^ we generated four factors from the normal l^ dts* 
tr^^^juteo^-Mtems on the ^ques tlonnai re. 

The factors and the I temsv toadt ng on each are as follows: 
1. open classroom methods 

a> curriculum Is personallied for Individuals or groups; 
b. . Subjects are taught tn Integrated units; 
* c» teachers Interact" wt th'^ 1 ndlvlduaj students In small groups; 

d. ffrst, hand experiences used to disseminate krKKfftedge here- 
2* pcr||^ona1 !zed curriculum 

a/ teachers and students select learning f^atcrlats to be used 

J ■ \ 
1 • here; x 



b, teacb^l^ and parents Select learning materl«)6 to be used 
^ here^ 

3< trddlttonal classr^oom methods 

a- currtculi^ Is prescribed for oil students; 

b. teachers Interact with students In large groups or cUsses; 

c. texts are used primarily to disseminate knwledge. 
h. prescribed currlculqtn 

ui. teachers and administrators se^ct learning materials to be 
used here; 

b, different subjects ere taught In separate units* 
An index was constructed for each of these factors by averaging the scores 
received by each teacher, ^ 

Pifrttclpatlon In decision making 

The Itenfe In these measures were obtainedHfrom a battery of nine 
questions about the extent of participation In i^rV>u6 kinds of* c^ganlza- 
tlonal decisions* Two Indexes were constructed based upon previous use 
of these I terns (Aiken and Hagc, I968) , \ These Were participation In 
strategic or f.ota) Organizational declsl-ons*^ pertaining to such things 
as setting policies^ promotions^ adoption of new programs^ etc*« and 
participation In work decisions, siK^ as staff training^ reviewing Vork 
performance ^and determining methods or work* A^In^ an Index was con- 
.€tructed for each measure by averaging each tea^cher's '!;core, - ' . 

Formal Izat Ion 

' The formalization measures were obtained from a long battery of, 
questions asked of staf^ members .about, their school* These ^factors we^e 



orglnal ly' derived by Kage and -\lken (1969)* The four factors arc (a) 

supervisory control, or the degree to which action on day-to-day work 

□ ctlvi,tfcs have to be" referred to someone higher up before action can 

be taken; (b) rules and procedures Indicating the extent to which 

general rute^k hod to be adrt^sred to and organizational operating proce* 

dures ^ - towed; (c) Job spect f I cl ty , tndl cat Ing how clearly job respons 1 - 

bIMtles were defined; and (d) Job codification, or the degree to which 

fnenC;or.s of the org^y^l^tlon c^uld do their jok |n their own way, Ag*^In, 

Indexes were forrned of the Items on each factor, and averaged for each 

* 

rfesponden t , 
Rout I neness 

Routineness was fncasured by d fJvc Item scale developed by Hage and 
Aiken (1969)' The Items were designed to measure the amount of variation 
In the tasks of organization meitbers. An Index was constructed for each 
teacher* ' . ' 

Conmunl cat i on ^ ^ 

Frequency of connunlcatlon was measured by asking the teachers In 
each school bow often they participated In conwilttee meetings In the 
school* hcM frequently they conferred wl th other teachers and profes- 
sional staff, excluding thfe prinlcpal, and how frequently they^ conferred 
with the principal about their work, 

♦ 

Statistical /^^-lalysls 
For the purpor^6 of the study we used thi reponses of the ten full 
time, cidssroom teachers In each school* 'The rationale for this decision 



j 

was that those teachers we/e \h«r corn stjff In each of the schools^ and 
their responses woutd be representative of Condlttons In the school as 
a whote. In addltlonp there were fnore auxiliary staff In the open schoo* . 
and to Include d1 I staff of the two schools woutd result In the compari- 
son of unequal niiiibei*s» OnC"way analysis of variance was used to deter- 
mine difference* between the^two schools In ^h^ responses of the teachers. 
The type of school » open or traditional^ was the effect variable used to 
test the hypothes>c7* 



Results 

The "first task 1« the analysis was to determine whether the two 
types of schools actually differed In terms of their pedagogical tcchnl-^ 
ques. Table i\ shows that the two schools were significantly different at 

Table 1 about here *■ — 

the ,01 1^<^1 on the four factor scales* The open school ranked high on 
both the Index of open class room inethods ^nd personalized curriculum, 
while the traditional school ranked high on the IrrdeK of traditional 
classroom methods and prescribed curriculum. These results substantiated 
our hypothesis that the two schools would differ In their pedagogic^} 
techniques* , « 

The difference between the two schools In the degree cf rout^ncss 

reported by the teachers Is shown In Table 2» The teachers In the tradi- 

ttona! school reported that their work was much more routine than did the 

^ Table 2 about here ^ 

I * 
teachers In the open school. Therefore^ the second hypothesis was sub- 

stantlatcd. On this basis it Is legitimate to assume that there are 

real differences In the manner In which teaching Is carried out in the two 
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schools, Whdt, then, arc the consequences of these dtfferencct In tech- 
nique for various aspects of the structure and process of the respectlvf^ 
school s? 

Teachers tt\ the two schools varied considerably In the extent to 
which th(iy participated in. decision maklhg as Table 3 shews. Teachers in 

* * ---*-Table 3 about here -------- 

the open school part i cl pd^ed to a-much greater extent in both strategic 
decisions and In work decisions. Thus, the hypothesis was substantiated. 

Ue hypothesized thet the differences in techniques would have the 
effect of creat ing di f ferences in the degree pf formal i 2at Ion In the two 
schools. Namely^ the oDen school, in order to maintain the discretion 
and latitude of work necessary to orient thei ruechniques to a wide 
variety of student interests and needs, would develop a less forTnali2ed 
organi 2at i onal structure. ^ . ^ y *^ 

The results^ shewn In Table wero^ixedC No significant difference 
Ta&1*e about here — -.----.-i-.--- 

4 

was found to ex>st between the two^schools on the tndex of supervisory 



</rted'' ^ 



control and job cod; fi cation ^ Teachers in 6oth schools reported a genef*al 

lack of close supervisory controK* 

However, the Indexes of rules and procedures and job specificity 

were significantly dl fferent between the two schools. Teachers ]>n the 

open school reported that small matters dl(j not have to be referred to 

\ ■ , * 

someone higher up for a decision^ that gotng^ through proper channels was 

not stressed^ and that written records of job performance were not kept » 

Teachers tn the t radi ti onal school reported th^ contrary In regard to 

job sT>ecifIcity, teachers tn the open school re^rted that there was less 
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empha^ts upon fobiowlng prcscrtbed procedures and that there wo^ no 

complete written job description for the! r work, Agdin, the tejcher^i 

[ n the t radi t i Qnal school reported the reverse . 

There are then, differences In the effects of the two vets of 

technt()ues on organizational 5;tructure. While the two schools did not 

differ si gn! f icanl ty tn ter^s of supervisory control and job codification^ 

they did evidence differences in the emphasis on rules and procedures, 

and tn job speclftclty. 

Table 5 !:hows the results of the test of the hypothesis that open . 

Table 5 about here--- ^ 

schools should evidence greater overall frequency of communications, 
■ 

Four different aspects of communication were measured; number of comnit- 
I tee meetings attended, contacts with other teachers and professional 

staff, frequency of contacts with the principal , and total contact with 
^school staff. The results show that the frequency of attendance at 
corrmittee meetings, and the overall number of contacts with staff was 
significantly greater in the open school. The presence of open school 
techniques does have an effect then, upon some aspects of comnun t cat i on , 

Discussion ^ 
The results of the test of the general thesis that the ' ' ^ucturc 
and process In tne open school would be different frorfi those in a 
traditional school as a consequence of differences in pedagogical tech" 
, niques, are mixed, teachers in the op'fen school were found to perceive 
their work situation as less uniform, an(^ they reported signl cantly 
different types of pedagogical techniques, 

(n the area of parti cl patfon tn decision making, there was again, 

ERIC 



a !i ttit 1 s 1 1 c^^I I y 5igniflc*int difference between tho two schools En the 
two *>r<:ii\ of overaJ! school pollry ^ind work sEtuatlors. Sow differences 
wrr*." dlso observed betwr^rn the two schools In the cominun I 1 1 on process. 
CJc*irly thcrt> wci^ s i gn I c iin t I y nore tittendtincc at neetlngs In the open 
:,chocl , jfitJ tho overall frequency of cofiinun I c tit ion with other staff was 
f ,f:n ( f * Cdn 1 1 y til ffc rent . 

Th<* rrsuUs of t ht^ Ke\i of the hypo t he s f s about the consequences 
for the structure of th^^ two \chools wt^ re rr/i Kcd * two of the wasures, 

<^nforcerm^nt of rules tind procodurtib, tind on the specification of the job 
the teachers were to , there w^is a t tit i s 1 1 cnlly signlficdnt difference 
brtwc^n iho two schools. Ho^evOr., on the rne^surer of supervisory control 
iind job codi f t c*i t ; On , no ^^uch differences were found. 

The r\aln conclusion of ttus study then, is. that the two types of 
schools do tend \o differ, both in terms of thet r techniques and 1" the 
de9ree of un(forr:>tty of their work. The teachers In the open school 
PC rce 1 vod the ; r work far less rout i ne than did the tcdchcrs ! n the 
traditional school, and they also r€;fx?rted very d i f ferent pcdagogi cdt 
tech:^tquco. And while the dec i s 1 on -^nakT ng process was different in the 
two schools, the degree of formalization and the amount of cofnnun i cot i on 
wtis not as clearly affected by the differences In techniques* 

These resul ts show that the st ructural and processual consequences 
of different types of educational approaches rnust be taken Into account 
tn initiating changes ^n schools. Alteration of basic approaches in* 
volves ^r^ore than just a change of classroom activities* It affects the 
social organization of the entire school, 




TABLE I 

Differences In Pedagogical Techniques Between Open and Tr.idltlonal School 



School 






Mean Score d. f » 


F 


P 




Lock 


of 


open classroom methods 






Open School 
T rad! t ionol 


School 




K 70 1 J 8 


lit. 66 






Lock 


of 


pe rsonal 1 zed curr 1 cul un 






Open School 
Trad; : < onal 


School 




2.10 1J8 


52.1(1 


>.00l 




Lttck 


of 


tradttionol classroorr methods 






Open School 
T radi I tonal 


School 




M8 

2.20 








Lack 


of 


prescribed curriculum 






Open School 
Tradi t lonal 


School 




2.70 1J8 

( 


9.53 


^.01 



TABLE ? 



Di f ferences 


in Routfneness of'Work Between 


Open and 


TradI ttonal 


School 




School 


Mean Score 


d.f. 


F 


P 


Open School 
Trodi tlonal 


School 2, 1 6 


1,18 


U, 13 





TABLE ^ 

Differences In/thc ^Amount of Partlctpatton In Oeclsloc^rHaklng Between Ot>on 
/ - and Traditional School 



} ^ 


School 


Mean Score 


d.f* F 


P 


— 


Lack of partlctpatton Jn 


strategic decisions 




Open School 
TradI tlooal 


3*27 

School 3*7^, 


IJ8 6.10 






Lack of participation In 


work decisions ' 




Open School 
Traditional 


, 2.90 

School 3-56 


1^18 7-^6 


> ^05 



\ 
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TABLE h 



Structurdi Differences Between the Open and Tradt tlonal School 





School 


Mean Score 


d.f . 


F 


P 


L^ick of supervisory control 


Tri3dl tlona) 


3 -.20 ^ 
School * 3-05 


r 


















Lack of emphasis on rules and procedures 






Open ^School 
Tradlttonal 


3.10 

School 2*S0 


MS 


n.67 


N),.01 




Emphasis on Job speclFictty 
\ 




/ 




Open School 
Trad] tlt^tal 

/ 


2.60 ^ 

School 


),I8 


9.578' 
















Emphasis on Job cc^OJ ficatton 









open School t ^ l^rtfS IJS 0.948 n.s. 

Traditional School - 2.22 



\ TABLE 5 • 
DIfferepcos tn fUttts of Coninunlcatlon Between Open ond Tradtttonal School 



School 



Mean Score d.f. 



A^{.endance at meetings per month 



Open School 
Traditional School 



15.6 
8.8 



IJ8 37.02 >.00l 



Connunlcatlon with teachers & professional staff 



Open School 
Traditional School 



10.0 
7.75 



1,18 1.51 n.s. 



oroii 



CoRiminlcatlon with principal ( coorcnnator 



T 



Open School 
Traditional School 



1 
2.5 



1.18 O.lft 



n.s- 



CormtunlcatlonWlth all staff members 



Open School 
Traditional School 



4 6.7 



1,18 6.58 >05 
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